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THOUGHTS ON AUTHORS. 


One of the principal charms belonging to works of taste 
and imagination, is the personal acquaintanceship which 
they seem to strike up between the reader and the author. 
The spirit of the parent is supposed to be transmitted to the 
child, and the traits of character developed in the latter, are 
regarded as the lineaments in the moral portrait of the for- 
mer. ‘The virtues which glow in the published page, are 
referred unconsciously to the writer’s heart, and after doing 
homage to the excellence of his sentiments, we feel prepa- 
red to do homage to the same excellence embodied in his 
person. ‘This is a pleasant delusion—pleasant because it 
is amiable in itself, and because it accords with our instinc- 
tive desire for what is true in life. We recoil from hypoc- 
risy by a natural repulsion, and refuse to believe that the 
sweet face of goodness upon which we gaze, is a mask, 
while it is possible to believe it is a reality. ‘This same 
acquaintanceship subsists, wherever the mind of an indi- 
vidual, in any way, is introduced to the mind of the public; 
or wherever man in the concrete, maintains communica- 
tion with man in the abstract, whether through the press, 
the rostrum, or indirectly, through conduct, exhibited in 
high places, and under circumstances that give the actor 
notoriety. The credit thus awarded to the appearances of 
men, though as we have said, a pleasant exercise of confi- 
dence, is nevertheless, most frequently, a delusion. It is a 
sad truth for the young observer or competitor in the strug- 
gles of life to learn: but Shakspeare has shown, that “a 
man may smile and smile: and be a villain ;” and.a high- 
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er authority than he has declared that “the heart is 
deceitful above all things.” Prince Talleyrand adopted it 
as an axiom in his diplomatic creed, that man was en- 
dowed with speech to conceal his thoughts, not to expose 
them. ‘The veteran statesman had attained a degree in 
practical philosophy which we suppose is rarely reached ; 
and, doubtless, he faithfully practised his own maxim, and 
saw it practised by all with whom his official and perhaps 
private relations brought him in contact. We do not, how- 
ever, mean to prefer a charge so monstrous as that invol- 
ved in this sentiment, against authors, or those who address 
the public mind in any other character; but we do mean 
to assert, that we are not safe, in general, in judging of an 
individual by the spirit of his popular communications. A 
tree is known by its fruits; but a writer is not known by 
his writings, nor a speaker by his orations. Of their intel- 
lectual po. a and ability, we may indeed form an esti- 
mate, but of their moral complexion and habits, we have 
in their productions, but fallible evidences. The private 
histories of men, whom virtue seemed to have placed at 
her shrines to report her oracles to a reverent world, have 
shown that they were strangers to her ministry, though 
they had echoed her stolen responses. So often has the 
lofty moralist become the grovelling utilitarian ; the defend- 
er of liberty, the tool of tyrants ; the singer of sacred melo- 
dies, the Coryphzus in Cyprian and Bacchanalian choirs ; 
the glowing eulogist of chaste love, the adulterer and sedu- 
cer ; the avenger of official extortion, the private robber and 
knave ; that we often feel sorrowfully constrained to write 
under the dishonored name of genius, “ How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” The tall 
archangel has sunk into the creeping “Father of lies!” 
The sky-born champion of truth has suffered his escutcheon 
to be sullied with the brand of a traitor ! 

With this conviction in the mind, the heart that is yet 
unschooled in deceit, will find much of the fascination that 
has invested many of the effusions of imagination and sen- 
sibility, dissipated; and while purity and goodness con- 
tinue to be regarded as practical realities, and not merely 
as matters of taste, adapted for the purposes of the fine arts, 
or as eful materials in the furniture of poetry, the eulo- 
gies that some of the most popular authors are wont to 
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lavish upon them, will look like the finery they hang upon 
their mistresses, and remind the reader of those, who “ flat- 
ter with their tongues, while the poison of asps is under 
their lips.” It is not our design here to apply these remarks 
to any particular individual, living or dead ; because, how- 
ever justly and completely we might sustain the propriety 
of the references, there are those, whose partialities would 
be armed against us in every instance, and we therefore 
prefer to let each one find a confirmation of our doctrine, 
in the cases of such writers as do not happen to be favour- 
ites ; confident that could the aggregate of these cases be 
collected, few of the novelists and poets of the moral and 
setimental schools would be omitted in the catalogue. 

We cannot help alluding, in passing, to the fact, that we 
have here, one of the secret sources of the mischief which 
is attributable to the study of fictitious literature. The 
mind of the reader grows familiar with the connexion be- 
tween good sentiments and bad men—fair words and foul 
acts. ‘The alliance, as we have said, is revolting at first ; 
but we all know the verse which sings how readily vice, 
upon acquaintance, shifts its monster face, and woos us with 
the looks of a friend. When we become acquainted with 
an author who praises virtue in his books, but violates her 
in his life, we are obliged to choose between the two, which 
shall be the object of our favour. If we love virtue, we 
shall not love her treacherous betrayer. If we love the 
author, we cannot love the victim whom he mocks and 
tramples upon. In the first case, our indignation will be 
excited against hypocrisy and disguised malice ; in the last, 
we shall feel a resentment against that excellence which 
fixes an odium upon the name of our favourite. In the 
one, we shall reject the volumes which offend us with their 
falseness, in the other, we shall denounce the standard by 
which the personal character of the author is condemned. 
Are we prepared to take either part in this alternative ? 
Some are: and boldly sacrifice the good in one scale for 
that in the other, and virtue triumphs or falls, according to 
the choice. Most, however, will attempt a compromise ; 
and either strive to discriminate between the merits of the 
writing and the faults of the writer—admiring the author 
and discarding the man—or persist in their attachment to 
the writer personally, and endeavour so to modify virtue, 
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and confound moral distinctions, as to demonstrate that the 
two are not at variance, but, when terms are properly un- 
derstood, subsisting together in perfect affinity. Of these 
methods, the former, if not impracticable, is exceedingly 
difficult of accomplishment. Who does not know how a 
book that delights us, conciliates our feelings towards the 
real producer “of our enjoyment—and how we learn to 
associate the man with his works, till we feel guilty of 
ingratitude, if we entertain an unkind sentiment towards 
him, to whom we owe so much of our pleasure? We 
have met with an enthusiastic admirer of the author of the 
“Vision of Judgment,” whose blind friendship led him to 
reject the whole system of revealed religion, rather than 
believe that the object of his admiration was to be ex- 
cluded from the society of those blessed spirits, whom 
he had made agents in his blasphemous satire. How 
many advocates daily rise up to defend the fame of those, 
whose vices and crimes they would have been as eager to 
punish, had not genius gleamed from the darkness of their 
souls, and thrown around their names the lustre of an un- 
hallowed fire? Away, then, with this discriminating policy ! 
It offers little security to any body, and least of all, to ardent 
impetuous youth. It is a reed, which will pierce the hand 
that stays itself upon it. Every one who has lived long 
enough to review his early prejudices and opinions, can 
testify to its inefficiency. But comparatively fruitless as it 
is, it is incalculaby better than the other mode of compro- 
mise which we have suggested, viz. by adapting virtue to 
the model of the man, and proving that he is moral, because 
morality is what he is and does. ‘I'he person who is pre- 
pared to vindicate an author, whose private integrity is 
impugned, upon this ground, is of course, prepared to believe 
with him, that truth and goodness in actual life, are mere 
matters of usage, and in books are figments of poetry— 
“such stuff as dreams are made of.” If conscience, or 
reason, or habit, make him revolt from such doctrines when 
presented in their unblushing nakedness, he soon acquires 
the art of shifting his points and colouring his media of 
vision with so much skill, that without any apparent vio- 
lence to his judgment or moral sense, the worse is made to 
appear the better reason, and vice seems clothed in as fair 
a robe as innocence. ‘This art consists in drawing new 
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and subtle distinctions—in instituting false standards of 
good and evil—in multiplying exceptions to general rules 
—in balancing faults by merits so that the average of cha- 
racter shall always be in favour of what is right and com- 
mendable—and in other similar devices easily discovered, 
when perverted sympathies have set the mind at work 
amongst the sophistries of a prostituted casuistry. The 
effect of such opinions is of course utterly destructive of 
the first principles of virtue. ‘They leave us the flower for 
our entertainment, but deny us the fruit for our nourish- 
ment. ‘They drive the spirit of goodness from our hearts, 
and transfer it ia the shape of angel forms, radiant with 
sun-beams, or fl. @ing in rosy clouds, to the canvass upon 
our walls, or the prints upon our centre-tables. How pre- 
valent these opinions are, among the admirers of many of 
our literary men, every one who has had opportunities of 
observing, will readily bear witness. It is natural to prac- 
tice indulgence towards the faults of those whom we esteem 
and love; and when these objects of our regard are persons 
of authority, it is an easy step to pass from toleration to 
approbation and imitation. Hence we infer that an ac- 
quaintance with authors who are bad men, is under all 
circumstances, dangerous; and we are therefore prepared 
to repeat, that favour entertained towards these, involves 
the sacrifice of that virtue which they practically oppose, 
and which, in turn, opposes them. 

We have wandered too far from our original subject, to 
return to it now. We meant to show that a correspon- 
dence between the works of writers and their personal char- 
acters was by no means a necessary truth ; and to account 
for the discrepancy without charging upon all of them a 
criminal hypocrisy. Assuming for the present that this 
discrepancy exists, we conclude, by cautioning our readers 
against the delusive belief, that every composer of “ Sacred 
Lyrics” is an angel, or every author of moral tales a 
saint. x. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


The instances of unparalleled greatness which history has 
recorded for the instruction of mankind are of rarer occur- 
rence than is commonly supposed. Let the field of their 
effort lie open amid the tumult of war or the pursuits of 
peace, let the palm or the olive be entwined around the 
brow of the victor, we find that there are still rival claim- 
ants for the crown of glory. But the annals of France 
have preserved the memorial of one for whose brief and 
brilliant career no parallel can be found. The Maid of 
Orleans, as she repelled the invasion of a foreign foe and 
led forth to victory the armies of her prince, stands as a 
grand and solitary example of a warrior woman. We 
may recur to the times when the army of France, reduced 
by defeat and disaster,overwhelmed by unlooked-forcalam- 
ity, and almost driven to despair, was retreating with daily 
diminished numbers from one promised refuge to another. 
The viceroy of a foreign king issued his mandates from the 
hereditary palace of her prince and a powerful and re- 
bellious vassal with foreign aid was zealous in his efforts 
to secure their enforcement. Bedford presided in the cap- 
ital of France, and Burgundy supported the encroachments 
of Bedford. Then it was that there appeared before that 
exiled prince ashe fled from the torrent which he was un- 
able to oppose, a youthful and lovely deliverer. Long had 
the oppressed peasantry of that land cherished with fond 
hope the conviction that a virgin warrior should appear as 
the preserver of the liberties of France. Like the Jewish 
maidens upon whose minds a deep and lasting impression 
had been made by the oft repeated prediction, that to one 
of their number should be assigned the parentage of the 
Son of God, and who sought to maintain a purity of cha- 
racter worthy of so high and holy an allotment—so did the 
bosom of every daughter of that land indulge the hope 
that to her might be given the glory of so envied a pre-em- 
inence. It was the belief that to her Heaven had assigned 
this task and that in her own person the prediction should 
find its fulfilment, which induced the Maid of Orleans to 
leave the quiet valleys of Lorraine, and in the iron armour 
ofa cavalier to seek the presence of her king. It was this 
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hope upon which her warm imagination had loved to 
dwell and which the sorrows of her countrymen served 
but to render yet more intense and ardent, that impelled 
her as she journeyed onward to announce her mission. 
Arriving at the court of Charles she promised there, with 
full reliance on the justice of his cause, to raise the siege of 
Orleans and consecrate and crown him king of France. 
Never was a promise given that required more daring or 
presented more difficulty in the fulfilment, and never was 
a task more nobly or more speedily accomplished. Borne 
onward by the torrent of enthusiasm her presence every- 
where excited, and which, while it gave new life and vi- 
gour to her countrymen, raged like the angry waters of a 
sea of wrath against the forces of the foe; the Maid raised 
aloft, as the signal for their guidance, her snow white ban- 
ner, embroidered with the floral emblem of the majesty of 
France. The assembled throng forgetting in the excite- 
ment of their hopes that the mastery of her war-horse as 
he fretted under so lovely and unwonted a rider, was the 
result only of the toilsome occupation of her early life, re- 
garded her ability as the gift of heaven and waited for no 
other proof of her divine commission. Thus accepted by 
the voice of the nation as the heaven-sent restorer of their 
rights, and far from delaying the exercise ofthe tremendous 
powers thus conferred upon her, she directed the attention 
of all Europe to the promised deliverance of the citizens of 
Orleans. Advancing to the river as affording the readiest 
access to her troops, and having stormed the entrench- 
ments of the foe, the Maid embarked her convoy and was 
wafted in safety to the gates of the beleaguered city. Loud 
and long were the acknowledgments of gratidude that 
rose from the lips of that famished and despairing popu- 
lation. Not only were their thanks justly due for the long 
needed addition to their food and forces but above all were 
they indebted for the barrier she had raised against that 
unchecked flood of conquest, whose receding tide they now 
confidently hoped would sweep over their invaders with 
the billows of a merited retribution. So ardent a spirit of 
enthusiasm had diffused itself throughout that nation, that 
scarcely had fifteen days elapsed since her standard was 
first seen within the walls of Orleans, when the seige was 
abandoned, and their deserted barracks remained the only 
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vestige of the foe. Then followed a long series of saccess- 
ful and heroic efforts, and which too, closing with the sol- 
emn coronation of her king, redeemed the last promise of 
the Maid of Orleans. Still she continued with the army 
whose toils and triumphs she so nobly shared, and to 
whose victories her presence had so largely contributed. 
But the star of her destiny which had so rapidly attained 
to its meridian glory was doomed, at its decline, to be ob- 
scured by the darkness and gloom of a coming and awful 
calamity. Shut out from Compeigne while fighting val- 
iantly in its defence, and unable to withstand her too nu- 
merous opposers, she was forced at length to yield herself 
captive to those very foes whose alarm she had so long 
excited. The jealous fears of her enemies as they viewed 
in the person of that defenceless girl, the source of their 
repeated losses, suggested the mockery of a trial, and an 
accusation, false and groundless, but from whose certain 
verdict there was no escape. ‘Then it was that she who 
amid the onset of lancers and the charging of cavalry had 
been unmoved by the dangers that had threatened her, 
wept, with the passionate impulse of a woman’s nature, as 
she stood there where defence wasuseless, where innocence 
was no safeguard, and where virtue itself was no longer 
able to afford protection,—before the unholy agents of the 
accursed Inquisition. Well may we imagine her, as she 
heard the voices that pronounced her doom echoing 
through those dreary halls, to have uttered, like Constance, 
her unavailing yet prophetic imprecation. Like her she 
stood before that dread tribunal and listened to the awful 
sentence they passed against her : 


“ Fixed was her look and stern her air 
Back from her shoulders streamed her hair, 
The locks that wont her brow to shade 
Stared up erectly from her head. 

Her figure seemed to raise more high, 

Her voice despair’s wild energy 

Had given a tone of prophecy. 

Appalled the astonished conclave sat, 
With stupid eyes the men of Fate 

Gazed on the light inspired form 

And listened for the avenging storm. 

Yet dread me from my living tomb 

Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome; 
Behind—a darker hour ascends, 
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Gilboa. 


The altars quake, the crosier bends, 


Then shall these vaults so strong and deep 


Burst open to the sea winds’ sweep : 
Some traveller then shall find my bones 
Whitening amid disjointed stones, 

And ignorant of priest’s cruelty 

Marvel such relics here should be.” 


GILBOA. 


I. 
On Jezreel’s plain the sun had set, 
On Jordan’s rapid flood, 
But on Gilboa’s mountains yet, 
Beheld a scene of blood. 
The broken lance, the banner reft, 
The shivered brand, the helmet cleft, 
The warrior dying in his gore, 

The greedy vulture hovering o’er, 
The corse, the prostrate shield ; 
Too well proclaimed, the Gentile foe 
Had brought the pride of Israel low, 

Upon that battle field. 


Il. 
From out Philistia camp ascended 
The noise of men and trumpets blended, 
Where impious tongues were heard to laud, 
The prowess of her idol god: 
While through her cities swept along, 
With dance and revelry and song, 
In Gaza, Askalon, and Gath, 
The shouts that mark the victor’s path. 


IIL. 

Where Kedron’s gentle current flows 

The cry of sorrow swelled the gale ; 
In Hebron’s ancient streets arose 

The widow’s and the orphan’s wail ! 
And David took his solemn lyre, 

And as he touched the trembling string, 
He mourned his country’s miseries dire, 

He mourned the slaughter of its king : 
He told of all his might had done, 

His virtues and his valour told ; 
Now laid beside his loving son, 

That chief in death was stiff and cold : 
18 
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Gilboa. 


That voice which once could rouse the brave, 
And courage to the faint restore, 
That voice, now silent as the grave, 
Would cheer the wavering fight no more - 
Upon Gilboa’s mountain now, 
Dim was that eye and pale that brow ! 


IV. 
O lives there one relentless heart 
Where man extends his reign, 
Who, when by death’s destroying dart 
His enemy is slain, 
His harmless dust will coolly spurn, 
And triumph o’er his senseless urn ? 
There's not a crime by words expressed, 
May not pollute that stony breast. 
When full of life, the potent air, 
The bitter glance of fire, 
And every look and tone declare 
The haughty mind is nursing there 
The venom of its ire ; 
And mention of a rival’s name, 
Is adding fuel to the flame ; 
"Tis hard that glance to meet, nor seem 
To feel the influence of its beam ; 
To stem rough nature’s sullen tide, 
And curb the youthful spirit’s pride, 
That scorns to bear control : 
But when that form so strong, so gay, 
Is made the cruel spoiler’s prey, 
There’s something in that ghastly clay 
That chases all our hate away, 
And pity melts the soul. 


, 


King David oft his harp had strung ; 
Immortal themes his muse had sung, 
In camp and courtly hall ; 
While beauty thronged the strain to hear, 
And grief inclined a listening ear, 
And smiling joy, or haggard fear, 
Came at the minstrel’s call ; 
But ne’er that royal harp was known 
To wake a tenderer, loftier tone, 
Than for the death of Saul. 


New customs, 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed. 
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THE STATESMAN. 


All who act a conspicuous part in the grand drama of 
life have their eulogists and biographers. The memory of 
the hero survives his life. His exit from the stage leaves 
behind a deep and lasting impression. He passes off not 
like a flower withered before the autumnal blast, but like 
the Egyptian pyramid moves in company with time. 
Should fate so decree that no one bequeath a written story 
of his fame to posterity, tradition fails not to make the most 
distant generations acquainted with his mighty deeds of 
valour. National songs and public eulogiums are the hom- 
age of a grateful community to their victorious chief. 

But great is the difference between the warrior and him 
yw steers the shattered and tempest-tried bark t gh 
the political sea of troubles into a peaceful haven.4The 
fortitude with which he encounters and finally defeats the 
sneers of an enraged populace is remarkable. Assailed by 
factions, he calls into play that reason and persuasion 
through which it delights our nature to observe and con- 
template him quelling strifes and seditions. He occupies 
a situation hazardous indeed, applauded by some, ridiculed 
by others. The victory of a general is relished and cele- 
brated by a whole nation. His trophies are respected by 
all. But the statesman at no time enjoys universal appro- 
bation. While the adoption of one measure brings satis- 
faction to one party, it creates equal displeasure to the 
other. Thus to escape Scylla he encounters Charybdis. 
For such a situation the dispassionate and reflecting must 
allow. It cannot but cause the chords of sympathy to vi- 
brate in breasts the least thoughtful. The art of legislation, 
of al! others the most complex and difficult, presents to him 
a rugged soil, the effectual tilling of which requires years 
of labour and study. True it is, that by dint of reading he 
may acquire a knowledge of the rules by which men have 
been governed in almost all their possible forms, yet so 
widely different are the cirumstances attending every peo- 
ple, that to become conversant with the means of effecting 
general content and happiness is a work of no easy perfor- 
mance. 

He holds a high and responsible station and one which 
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ever demands strict attention. Entrusted with an office 
which should bear the same relation to the people as that 
of a father to his children, it is revolting to humanity to con- 
sider the calumnies and abuses which accompany his po- 
litical career. The general contends during war only. The 
contentions of the statesman are confined to war as well 
as peace. A nation involved in hostile relations is unani- 
mous in its sentiments, generous and noble minded. Not 
so in time of peace. Then the principle of self-interest 
pervades all parties. Actuated by the immediate effects 
resulting from so base and selfish a motive, they look only 
to their individual emolument, smothering the but feeble 
struggles of the finer passions. Avarice and its baleful 
consequences are among the strong currents which the 
patriot has to buffet. This passion fully developed requires 
for igs eradication medicine vigorous and painful in its op- 
eraf™m. Shallow thoughts cannot invent means equal to 
its suppression. The revolution demands profound think- 
ing and cautious action. 

To combat the exertions of a foreign enemy is but a part 
of hisduty, but to allay internal broils and civil dissensions, 
that of all others the most important, calls for vigorous ef- 
forts. How care-worn and interesting an object must be 
the man who procures content for his countrymen in gen- 
eral, and yet at the same time maintains amicable relations 
with his fellow-men individually. It seems repugnant, nay 
insulting to human nature, to suppose it capable of attain- 
ing, much less of occupying such a position. Its acqui- 
sition would require a combination of qualities rarely found 
in one man. 

When then we see the tempests and troubles which as- 
sail the statesman, it is no more than the silent but com- 
manding voice of reason and charity which bids us forget 
his unlucky or misguided opinion, and animadvert upon 
the difficulties incident to his station. But should fortune 
so smile that he win the affections of his people, all expe- 
rience teaches that this popularity soon fades, and exhibits 
a true picture of the fickleness of public opinion, For a 
beautiful and classical illustration of this, you need only 
contemplate the sudden fall of the patriotic Gracchi. The 
glory of the ambitious statesman is for the most part but a 
phantom. A lord to-day exalted to the skies, to-morrow 
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humbled to a condition inferior to that of the lowest pea- 
sant, and known only as an object of contempt and ridicule. 
What then should be his aim? Surely not the paltry ac- 
quisition of glory, nor wealth, nor power, but the public 
weal. Never should his character be sullied by any sinis- 
ter motive. 

History is pregnant with the examples of men whose 
ambition has either been productive of exile or premature 
death, but with less of those whose actions are the result of 
pure, disinterested principles. The most glorious model 
of one actuated by pure and noble motives, is the immor- 
tal Lafayette. Abused, reviled, and even threatened with 
death, he swerved not, but preserved that firmness and 
presence of mind amidst the ravings of a furious populace, 
so essential to a patriot. Never did Ae have cause to re- 
pent of his acts, which were the fruits of an unbiassed 
conscience, during the convulsions of the most powerful 
revolution that ever shook the civilized world. Mark the 
difference with the ambitious Cromwell, a man whose 
glory lived coeval with him, and known to posterity only 
to be hated, and a beacon against the usurpation of au- 
thority. Though the opinion of posterity can only physi- 
cally affect the ashes of the dead, yet it becomes living 
characters, who appear conspicuous in the view of the 
world, to direct their moves in such amanner, as shall offer a 
worthy example, and screen them from the voice of ven- 
geance, which cries out so loudly and bitterly against the 
memory of those disconnected with the welfare of man- 
kind. Then certainly the statesman should suffer no am- 
bitious motives to interfere with any measure that will 
advance human society. He should have all his actions 
so blended with the political wheel of state, that its rota- 
tion keep in unison and perfect harmony with his own 
well-being to some extent, but particularly with that of his 
countrymen. ‘Then there will rankle in his breast none of 
those gnawings, the effects of an injured conscience, but 
the feelings of his people will spring up and gush forth in 
praises and joyful acclamations. And well may he ex- 
claim with the philosopher, sage, and patriot of old, 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

OmeEGa. 
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THE DISCOVERER OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


That “truth is indeed strange, stranger than fiction,” is 
an old saying, and its truth has never been more clearly 
shown than in the adventures of Ferdinand de Soto, the 
discoverer of the Mississippi. Of all who from a thirst for 
gold left their peaceful and happy homes in the old world 
to battle with the warlike inhabitants of the new—of all 
who imposed implicit belief in the extravagant tales of the 
wealth aud splendour of the cities of Central America, none 
relied more strongly upon them, and to none was credulity 
productive of more fatal results, than to him whose name 
has just been mentioned. He had already won wealth and 
laurels in the conquest of Peru. He had shared the dan- 
gers, the toils and the victories of Pizarro, and had return- 
ed to Spain flushed with conquest, and laden with the 
spoils so ruthlessly torn from the unfortunate monarchs of 
the new world. Here the favour of royalty fostered that 
ambition which had always been his ruling passion, and 
sharing the belief that in the interior of North America 
were to be found cities whose splendour rivalled those of 
the tropical regions, and whose wealth exceeded computa- 
tion, he determined to seek out and conquer those cities, 
and thereby rival Cortez in warlike deeds, and exceed 
Pizarro in wealth and splendour. Selecting from the thou- 
sands who flocked to his standard six hundred men, the 
“flower of the Peninsula,” in full vigour of manhood, and 
confident of success in a cause which would draw their 
proud leader from the allurements of an European court to 
encounter danger and perhaps death in the conquest of a 
new and unknown land, he crossed the Atlantic and land- 
ed on the shores of the New World. But alas! stern dis- 
appointment awaited him in that wilderness which to his 
excited imagination was almost a paradise. No gold and 
silver, no temples richly endowed, no wealthy kingdoms 
greeted his approach, but cold famine and disease, and to 
crown all, countless hordes of hostile savages made daily 
inroads upon his little band. But shall difficulty or danger 
deter him? Shall he who had conquered Peru, who had 
stood high in favour with Charles the Fifth; shall he turn 
back? Pride and ambition cry out no! and pride and am- 
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bition urged him on until he stood upon the banks of the 
noble Mississippi. Here on the shores of the father of riv- 
ers was unfurled the broad banner of European civilization, 
and here for the first time was the cross of Christ upheld 
to the wondering gaze of the simple natives. But worn 
out with disease, and unable longer to endure the ravages 
which humbled pride and disappomted ambition were ma- 
king on his constitution, De Soto felt that his end was 
approaching, and calling around him the remnant of his 
followers, he held with them that last and solemn inter- 
view. If at any time before the spirits of these stern men 
who surrounded their disabled leader had drooped, and 
their courage failed them at the prospect of death in a 
strange land, what must have been their feelings now, when 
the proud spirit of their leader left its frail tenement? How 
sad and gloomy their prospects! He had been the column 
on which they had leaned for support in the hour of dan- 
ger. The beacon light to cheer their path and make plain 
the way to wealth and glory; the bugle whose clear and 
warlike note aroused their drooping spirits, and the warder 
whose anxious care watched every pass and gave notice of, 
every approaching danger— 


“ Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon light is quenched in smoke, 
The bugle’s silver note is still, 

The warder silent on the hill.” 


Tears—aye, though they were men, and stern men too, 
yet bitter scalding tears rolled down their gaunt and hollow 
cheeks, as they watched by the form of their departed 
leader, tears such as none but brave men shed—tears of 
sorrow for the msn who had shared their toils and dangers, 
and who had met his fate in seeking wealth and honour. 
He had eaten at their board—slept on the saine grassy 
couch, and had been the master spirit who had watched 
over their safety, and died for the cause in which they 
were engaged. Well might they weep when the tie which 
bound them together was broken. Slowly and sadly at the 
solemn hour of midnight they bore him to their boat, with 
muffled and noiseless oars they rowed to the middle of the 
stream; the solemn requiem was sung, and as its last 
echoes died away in the distance, a sudden plash told that 
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all that remained of the proud, noble, and ambitious Ferdi- 
nand De Soto was buried in the bosom of the majestic 
river—the wanderer had found a resting place. Oh! if 
there be romance in history, it is here. If in that sacred 
record of the past, there be found one bright spot around 
which the imagination loves to linger and play, and which 
fancy decks with her richest colours, it is here. ‘The nove- 
list may weave tales of fiction, to pander to vitiated and 
corrupt tastes; the poet may twine garlands of beauty 
and grace around the creatures of his own imagination, 
but history will ever be the source to which the student 
and the lover of real romance will repair—whence they 
will draw streams of living water more sweet to the taste 
than the fabled nectar, and more refreshing than that 
struck from the rock of the desert by the divine wand of 
the patriarch. OmeEGa. 


COLLEGE PORTRAITS.—NO. V. 
THE FIRST HONOUR MAN. 


Extremes meet. Poetry is rarely found inseparable 
from its prosy companion. The transition from day to 
night in the higher latitudes is not more rapid, than it is 
from the sublime to the ridiculous in the every day scenes 
of life. Love easily yields to hatred, and friendships ap- 
parently indissoluble, are by a breath converted into en- 
mities, rivalled in strength only by former affection. Pov- 
erty is ever found in the train of wealth, and wordly dis- 
tinctions are as fleeting and transitory as the fickle breath 
of the hydra-headed populace, to which they owe their 
existence. Shame follows glory to day ; to-morrow the 
scene is changed, and the creature of the dunghill throws 
aside his pitchfork, to grasp the sceptre of royalty. For 
the reason that this is so, and, because “ variety’s the spice 
of life,’ we have selected for the present sketch, the very 
antipode in every respect, of the one last on the carpet. 
We have brought them both before the public before the 
honours of the class transpired, in order that we should be 
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free from the charge of personality, which might be brought 
against us, and perhaps justly, if the recipients of these fa- 
vours were known. Thus much we deem it no more than 
justice to ourselves to state, in behalf of the motives that 
have actuated us in the expositions of these two classes of 
characters, as we have been as general as is consistent 
with the preservation of the distinctive features of both 
Last and First Honour Man. The termitself issufficiently 
explanatory, and though as in the case of the Rail Man, 
the custom which gave birth to it, has been abolished, yet 
the character still remains. 

There are few things upon which men pride themselves 
more than their classic and scientific acquisitions, The dis- 
tinction which such attainments confer, and the importance 
attached to them in the opinion of mankind tend naturally 
to produce this result. Great men are seldom ign®rant of 
the power they possess, and “few and far between” are 
the examples of such men, in whose composition vanity is 
not a considerable ingredient. Strange would it be, were 
it otherwise. Their pride is fed in so many ways, and ad- 
ulation is administered to them so often, and in such huge 
draughts, that the cases are rare, in which the dose does 
not have some effect. We have never yet seen a talented 
man that was not more or less self-conceited, and were it 
not for our dislike of generalizing, we should say, that it 
was a necessary consequence of greatness, and that the 
habit of thinking for themselves, had made them attach 
too great weight to their opinions; for we generally think 
more of things which cost the most. But we aim not at 
scientific distinction. Allowances are, however, to be 
made for this characteristic, and in their case, pride is al- 
most a virtue. No distinctions are as much dependant 
upon the individual’s own exertion as these, and there are 
none others so independent of adventitious circumstances. 
That “ there is no royal road to science,” is a truth as ax- 
iomatic as that a whole is greater than a part, or that things 
which are equal to the same things are equal to each other. 
Science cannot be acquired by proxy, nor can the wealth 
of Croesus purchase it, for “it. cannot be gotten for gold, 
neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof.” In 
this respect it stands alone. Wealth may be transmitted 
by ancestorial affluence ; military honour by a caprice of 
VOL. I.—NO. V. 19 
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Fortune. Political aspirants may be wafted to the goal of 
their ambition by the breath of popular favour. The 
statesman may owe his importance to the popularity of 
the side he has espoused ; and in the liberal professions, 
local circumstances, and family influence may place a man 
in a position which would in vain be reached by his in- 
trinsic worth. In the race for scholastic distinction, the 
case isaltered. Here the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, and we had almost said the dull and the brilliant, 
stand an equal chance. The goal is accessible to each 
competitor, and the “race is not to the swift, nor the bat- 
tle to the strong,”’ in sordid dust or parental excellence. He 
that would acquire a name and place among the Scaligers, 
Porsons, and Laplaces, must address himself to the task, 
with a firm reliance upon his own energies, for he will as- 
suredly stand or fall upon his personal merits. This fact, 
however, has a bad as well as good effect. For a while it 
leads to exertions that might not otherwise be put forth, 
and develops resources hitherto unknown, and confers a 
distinction, which, under other circumstances might not be 
attained, yet, at the same time, it tends to foster selfishness, 
and nourish pride. One that knows he must depend upon 
himself, is exceedingly apt to forget others, or consider 
them as created for hisown aggrandizement, to be used as 
stepping stones to the idol he has set up in his heart. He 
forgets that he has interests in common with others, and 
that no man has a right to live for himself. The evil ef- 
fects are often seen. While the intellectual faculties dis- 
play the highest degree of perfection, and give the most 
flattering proofs of the culture they have received, the af- 
fections are either a barren wilderness or are overrun and 
choked up with the rankest weeds. 

All this will apply to our subject. The First Honour 
Man and the class he represents is often an exemplifica- 
tion of the excellencies, as well as faults, of those whom 
they hold up for imitation, for the whole herd of imitators 
are quite as likely to ape the follies, as adopt the virtues of 
their models. Look at our subject as he enters the class, 
What a compound of vanity and self-conceit does he often 
present. The knowing look, and smirk of ill-concealed 
self-sufficiency, which seem to say, that there is nothing in 
the lesson that he does not understand full as well, if not 
better than the professor. The mock heroics that he throws 
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himself into, as he rises and pours forth the flood of eru- 
dition that is boiling up within him, impatient of control, 
and only desirous of an opportunity to disgorge itself. The 
consequential hem, with which he pauses to take breath, 
and show that he is perfectly at home, and not at all dis- 
concerted. The air of nonchalance with which he casts 
his eye around when called upon to recite. The bold and 
fearless step with which he marches to the black board, 
and takes the place that has just been deserted by the trem- 
bling “ phizzler.”” The coolness with which he stands 
tucking up his wristbands, so that he may not be impeded 
in his work, and while the professor is thinking of some 
problem, you can see by the workings of his countenance, 
that he is hoping he will be favored with something more 
than usually hard, that he may have an opportunity to 
make a display, and assert his superiority. At the examina- 
tion he walks in, with a self-satisfied and complacent coun- 
tenance, that says, as plain as looks—and there is no mis- 
taking them—what an intellectual feast is couched under 
that heap of parabolas, asymptotes, normals, and sub-nor- 
mals! How “I pity the unfortunate ignoramuses that 
caunot sympathize with me in my lofty pursuits !’’ “What 
a dignity and true worth is there in this noblest conception 
of the human mind—the sublime science of Mathematics !”” 
«“ What pleasure can literature afford, or this world bestow 
that will for one moment compare with the thrilling rap- 
ture of this blessed hour?”? “This is the pioneer that cuts 
through the veil, which separates the known from the un- 
known, and leads the way to new discovery !”’ In a word, 
every action seems to say—and they speak louder than 
words—“ I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my mouth let 
no dog bark.” 

Nor is this all. Observe the workings of his counte- 
nance, when his rival is called upon. How eagerly he 
watches, that he may detect some error that shall affect his 
standing. The gratification that is written upon every lin- 
eament, when he is fortunate enough to discover his inac- 
curacy, and hears him corrected. The almost audible 
chuckle that arises at the least appearance of hesitation. 
The keen glance of the “ green eyed monster,”’ when his 
victim has not made the desired mistake. The eagernes 
with which he scans the countenance of his sturdy com- 
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petitor, as he looks upon the examination paper, and dis- 
cerns in it an augury of his success or disappointment. 
All these are but too true expositions of a character that is 
sullied by an unworthy ambition, of a mind diseased and 
tainted to the core, by an abuse of those faculties and de- 
sires which constitute the perfection of human excellence 
and true greatness. The reason is obvious. With him 
the end of study becomes the means. He is spoiled by 
flattery, and eat up with vanity. 

There are exceptions to these remarks, but as they are 
only exceptions, the number is rather scanty. Some are 
men in every respect. They scorn the petty school-boy 
jealousies, the contemptible heart-burnings of wounded 
self-conceit, the grovelling ideas such have of the end of 
study, and the unworthy means they will sometimes em- 
ploy to attain the elevated position of being “ up head.” 
Their course is a manly, ingenuous one, and they never 
fail to receive the respect that will ever be paid to real 
merit, for they establish their claims to honour on a firm 
foundation. While the one that employs every artifice, 
and| stoops to every boarding-school trick to attain his ob- 
ject, will find that there is a great deal of stubble in his 
building materials, which unfits for the wear and tear of 
active life, and incapacitates to endure the storm and the 
tempest that will afterward beat against the edifice he has 
erected. 

Our hero sometimes flourishes under the cognomen of 
«“ roweller.”” The exact etymology of this epithet is by 
no means clearly ascertained or definitely settled. The 
best commentators, however, seem to be generally agreed, 
that it is derived from that part of a spur that is called the 
rowell; as the actions of the individual aforesaid, while 
reciting, bears a strong resemblence to those of a horse, 
while suffering an infliction from that instrument of man’s 
cruelty. This supposition is strengthened from the fact 
that the remark is often made of a good student— he’s a 
perfect horse.” 

Under the generic term of First Honour Man, may also 
be included a certain tribe of plodders, that rejoice in the 
name of “pollers.”” These are perfect book worms, with 
this difference, that they are rather choice in the selection 
of their intellectual nutriment, and will eat nothing but 
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what is prescribed in the course. They have an almost 
holy horror of every thing that has not a direct bearing on 
their standing, and to which the test of cui bono ? with re- 
gard to their grades may not be successfully applied. That 
they have mistaken the end of study, can hardly for a mo- 
ment be doubted, yet, they are by no means destitute of 
talent, and, though they are not accounted much among 
their companions, it is from this class of students that some 
of our most useful professional men are derived. They 
are not brilliant, far from being what the world calls ge- 
niuses, but they are generally industrious, of regular habits, 
and can be depended upon ; for they are your regular con- 
servatives. 

Of the literary attainments—technically so called—of 
our subject, we can say but little. This might be inferred 
from the foregoing observations. Their whole time is 
usually devoted to the college studies, and if they do any 
extra reading, it is generally upon subjects connected with 
their text book. The faults of this class were set forth in 
the “ verbum sapientibus” of the last number, and as “a 
word to the wise is sufficient,’”? we shall be excused from 
treating of them here but shall leave them to pursue the 
“ even tenor of their way’? without any obstructions from 

APPELLES. 


Dear Reader! With this portrait we close the exhibi- 
tion of our picture gallery. Those who followed us, may 
have observed that the course we have marked out for 
ourselves has been rathera difficult one. We have been 
compelled to set forth by simple qualities of the mind, the 
subjects of our pencil. These qualities are some of them 
vague, many of a negative character, and all indefinite. 
Their physical features would not assist us, and our limits 
would not allow us to exhibit each of them in a series of 
actions, and under a variety of circumstances, and as is 
done in most sketches of this kind, make our dramatis 
personae display their characteristics by words. Nor 
have we had theaid of a Cruikshank or Johnson, to “ give 
conception birth” py their graphic and truthful illustrations. 
How far we have been fortunate in portraying our subject, 
we leave with you to determine. When we commenced 
this series it was with the laudable desire of being public 
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benefactors in removing a nuisance that infects society, by 
holding up to view the drones in this great bee-hive. The 
degree of favour with which our first attempt was received 
flattered our vanity, and induced us to proceed with some 
others. In doing so, we find that the claimants for simi- 
lar favours have increased in such numbers, that we find 
our odd hours are not sufficient to enable us to do them 
the justice they deserve. For this reason, we have con- 
cluded to stop while upon the borders of a field that pro- 
mises a rich harvest to the faithful labourer. The pros- 
pect is inviting in its nature, and boundless in extent, and 
we would fain cultivate it to the best of our abilities, but 
other and more important duties now press upon our at- 
tention, and occupy our time. All the students may be 
marshalled under one or the other of these genera, but they 
may be again sub-divided into orders, species, and varie- 
ties as numerous as the individuals that constitute the mass, 
but the task is almost endless. We would willingly dis- 
course of the juvenilities, and imaginary sorrows of the 
misanthropic Freshman. The book hating and mischief 
loving of the rowdy Sophomore. The incipient manhood 
and lofty pretensions of the stately Junior. The ambitious 
and scientific displays of the dignified and aristocratic 
Senior. But we forbear. Our aim has been mainly to 
please, and if we have at any time been severe, it was 
“more in sorrow than jin anger.” If we helped to while 
away a tedious half-hour, or provoked the cachinations of 
some jovial Democritus, we have succeeded in that at 
which we aimed. If in addition, we have done any good, 
or in our expositions, have so set forth the lights and sha- 
dows of college life, as to excite an interest in our behalf, 
in the minds of those who have not experienced the joys 
and sorrows peculiar to our situation, we shall feel amply 
rewarded. With the hope that another, and more worthy 
painter will take up the palette that we now lay down, 
and assume the mantle that is now falling from our shoul- 
ders, we bid our readers—farewell. 





- 


Perseverance is a Roman virtue, 
That wins each godlike act, and plucks success 
Even from the spear-proof crest of rugged danger. 

















A TALE. 


The maid and youth had wandered far, and loath 
Were they to leave the beauteous scene ; for both 
Gazed with deep reverence on the tranquil sky— 
The beauteous spangled robe of the Most High. 
And yet he spake not ; nor had he breathed 
Aught of the spell which seemed to’ve wreathed 
Itself around him ; ah! he little knew 
The strength of the strong tie, that silent grew 
*T ween him and the maid ; for he had not confessed 
E’en to himself, the longings of his breast. 

They wandered speechless ; for they deemed it sin 
To break the holy silence ; yet within, 

Heart spake to heart the melody of love— 

The gift of heaven ;—the voice of one above. 

Hard by a murmuring brook, they staid 

Their wandering footsteps. The stream had made 
Its merry, silvery, and wanton way, 

*T ween ancient rocks, that savage were, and grey. 
The distant mountains, rearing their crests on high, 
Raised up their lofty heads to kiss the sky. 

Each murmuring tree, breathed to the passing gale 
A tale oflove. The moon wandering and pale, 
Laughed through the azure vault and seemed 

To weo the rippling water—for there beamed 
Another moon, deep in the bosom of the brook— 
All nature moved in love! The hint he took, 
How could he else ? for to him nature spoke 

As she ever speaks to the poet.—He broke 

The solemn silence, and poured forth his love 

In burning accents. She trembling like the dove 
Roused by its fond mates cry ; in pleased affright 
Hung on his tender words. One small white 
Hand, trembling within his own was clasped ; 
And o’er her tearful face there passed 

A radiant smile ; as through the weeping sky 
Flashes the sun—the bow of hope we spy 

Arching our heaven: so in that joyful smile 

Saw he fond hope without the sinful guile. 
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The youth with gladuess left his father’s hall, 
And sought those scenes, where fame and honour call 
Their youthful followers ; crowning with branch 
Of ever living laurel, he whose chance 

*T has been to seek wisdom. He drank 

Deep at the fountain Knowledge. When he sank 
Beneath his labours, of the maid he thought ; 
This to his soul a stronger resolution brought ; 
Anew he put forth his powers of mind, 

And in the race of knowledge left behind 

A crowd of young competitors. But in 

That hall of learning, followers of gilded sin 
There were many ; and in the maze they drew 
Him—but for a moment ; for he flew 

Back to bright honour, when her face 

Rose in his heart. He left the place, 

Where rosy riot smiled ;—and taught 

Him to scorn the scenes, where pleasures’ bought 
With after pain. He fled, but not unscathed ; 
For the hot stream in which he had laved, 

Left slime and foul corruption on him ; 

And his once pure heart was stained within. 


Evil reports weresent unto the maid ; 
Mysterious letters and dark hints forbade 

Her love ; such foul and hell-hatched lies, 
Malignant, envious tongues, too well devise. 
Many were lying slanders ; not a few— 

Alas! for the poor maid—were all too true. 
She in pure innocence, the traducer scorned ; 
And in her lonely chamber, wept and mourned 
O’er the base letters. But her father now, 
With eyes flashing beneath his frowning brow, 
Forbade the youth’s presence. With weeping eyes, 
She begged her stern old sire to despise 

The slander. But he with brow hard set 
Departed. Ah! did he teach her to forget! 


Joy-laden with the honours which he bore, 
The youth sought her. From her father’s door 
He was repulsed astounded ; yet his pride 
Rose to his heart. With haughty stride 
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Yet quivering lip, he passed, and fled 

Into lone solitude. There he fed 

His frantic soul, with wild conjectures dire ; 
And called with bitter voice on heaven’s fire, 
To blight the destroyer. 


But once they met ; 

*T was on a revel night; and to forget 
Her, he had flown thither. Full bright 
The lamps shone o’er a crowd of light 
And joyous hearts. Gloomy, and far apart 
From the gay throng he stood; feeding his heart 
On his own bitter fancies. A hum at the portal! 
And one, more like embodied death than mortal 
Entered. *Twas the maid led by her stern sire. 
O’er the youth’s face there passed a flush; and fire 
Lit up his faded eye—a moment—it passed— 
And he was cold and calm. Gazers might ’ve classed 
Him ’mong the statues that adorned the hall ; 
So lifeless, cold, and passionless ; save that all 
His gaze was bent on the approaching pair 
That slowly moved towards him. On her fair 
Cheek, sorrow had worn sad traces. Nigh 
To him they passed—she saw—one shrill cry 
Of bitter anguish ; and she swooning fell 
Into her father’s arms. That cry did tell 
The story of a breaking heart. With life 
Scarce visible, they bore her thence. The strife 
Of life with death was short. She silent lay 
And motionless—withering slowly. No ray 
Of hope remained! Upon the fatal morn, 
She woke from her deep trance. Her couch was borne 
To the unclosed casement. *Twas a bridal day, 
When nature weds young summer. In their array 
Of nuptial blossoms shone each tree. The maid 
Raised her imploring eyes ; and long she prayed 
For Aim. Murmuring a prayer she sunk to sleep 
And died so gently, those that did vigil keep 
Scarce knew when she departed. And learned 
Leeches her disease uncourtly termed ; 
The wise a broken heart! 
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At the yawning tomb 
He met her. They could not refuse the boon 
He asked so humbly of her father. Pride 
Had all vanished. A burning lava tide 
Of tears, rained o’er him. E’er beneath the sod 
They laid her, he raised his hands to God, 
And prayed that Heaven’s deadliest blight 
Might blast the slanderer. And the pure bright 
Sun shone on the victim and traducer! Near 
The corse the slanderer stood ; the bier 
He might have touched. Yet in cheerful mood 
He left the grave ; saying “ *T'was for her good, 
I did it!” With lies like these salv’d o’er 
His conscience. But from thence the youth bore 
Deathless remorse. He wanders a branded Cain. 
The liar sleeps, without one jot of pain, 
Lightly passed o’er the curses ’gainst him hurled, 
Happily he lives; and much loved by the world! 

Harry. 


“~) x 


SCIENCE AND POETRY.* 


After the old-fashioned, plodding way of climbing Par- 
nassus shall have gone out of date, should science take it 
into her wise head to pay the Muses a visit in some one of 
her novel modes of conveyance, I doubt whether she 
would meet with that cordial reception which the close 
relationship existing between them, as claimed by some, 
might seem to warrant. Altercation would inevitably en- 
sue from such a collision. Right roundly would she be 
taxed with her many modern innovations upon the several 
arts over which these tutelary goddesses had so long pre- 
sided. ' Euterpe, first, stepping forward with her simple 
shell, in still simpler accents would demand an explana- 


* Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to science. Poetry is 
opposed to science, and prose to metre. The proper and immediate object of 
science is the acquirement or communication of truth ; the proper and imme- 
diate object of poetry, is the communication of immediate pleasure. 
Coleridge's defence of Peetry. 
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tion of the fashionable airs of music that have lately claim- 
ed such universal admiration. But science, vainly en- 
deavouring to evolve the intricacies of the Italian Opera, 
would overwhelm her with a flow of technicalities ; whilst 
the honest goddess would draw back abashed, regarding 
with a smile of incredulity the multiplication of crotchets 
and semiquavers; at the same time contrasting, with no 
small degree of self-congratulation, the thunder of a bas- 
soon or the mechanism of a French horn with the simpli- 
city of the hollow reed through which her own Apollo was 
wont to “discourse most eloquent music.” Next in turn 
Terpsichore, bounding along with an air of natural grace, 
would display in each modest footstep all the beauties of 
the Athenian dance; whilst science, triumphing over the 
rudeness of antiquity, would execute the Spanish fandan- 
go or cut the pigeon wing before the astonished Muse ; or, 
perhaps, with all the abandon of that distinguished figu- 
rante, she would imitate some one of the difficult pas of 
Ellsler. Last, the whole nine, with Apollo at their head, 
would be fired with indignation at the many impieties she 
had committed at the shrine of Poesy—what has become 
of all those beautiful fictions of the poet ?—where now is 
our “ Ultima Thule ?””—where the many constellations 
that were wont to glow with life, Orion aad the Pleiades, 
the twin brothers, and the many monsters that once ani- 
mated the firmament ?—each now has its orbit and its 
ecliptic, and its course traced through the heavens to a 
hair’s breadth. Such like interrogatories would science be 
constrained toanswer. But that spectacied dame, nothing 
daunted, would turn over her musty folios to prove the 
falsity of such vain imaginings, explain the diurnal motion 
of the earth upon its axis, and show that the eruptions of 
Vesuvius were not (as some have foolishly supposed) the 
belchings and eructations of giants concealed within its 
womb; but were caused by the fusion of certain metallic 
substances, which being brought into contact, &c. &c. 
Poetry is the language of nature, not confined to the 
rhythm of verse or the jingle of rhyme. It consists in de- 
picting to the imagination delightful visions, as false as 
they are seductive ; in carefully concealing the stern reali- 
ties of life, and thus presenting to the view only the bright 
side of the picture. In its whole character and design, it 
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is essentially at variance with the precision of science. 
Barbarous nations first gave it utterance, and it was the 
first utterance they gave. But the primitive simplicity of 
those days, with all the charming romance and fiction that 
distinguished them has fled at the approach of science, and 
“ the age of chivalry is gone.”” The course is the centre 
of attraction, and the sole engrossing thought is self-ag- 
grandisement. “Poetry !—cui bono 2” exclaims the love- 
ly utilitarian. “ Will it butter our bread ?”? demands the 
anxious cit ; and the one hurries behind his counter, and 
the other to his stand in the money market. 

What ! and are the muses to be only subservient to the 
—— of the exploded fictions of heathen mytho- 

ogy ?—or wholly devoted to the sickly sentiment of Chloe 

and Corydon? Shade of Darwin! no. M. Babbage 
shall invent us a machine for the manufacture of numbers 
poetical, as well as arithmetical : these idle tales shall have 
neither part nor parcel in its composition ; #iss no longer 
rhyme with diiss, and dove and dove be discarded from the 
vocabulary—Greek quadrasyllabics usurp their place. Its 
first issue shall be “ A metrical version of the Logarithmic 
Tables,” to be immediately followed by “ the twelve books 
of Euclid elegantly converted into blank verse.” 

Who then, in this age of moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, of refinement and learning, in this age of poetasters 
and penny-a-liners, dares to assert that the “ heaven-born 
art”’ meets not with due encouragement? Why science 
not only improves its style, but has become its constant 
theme. Asculapius now-a-days borrows the lyre of Apollo 
to sing the virtues of his own nostrums. In vindication of 
this happy diversion of poetry from its ancient origin, I 
appeal to that exquisite and touching ode to “ Pease’s 
Hoarhound Candy,” or the lastnew sonnet on “ Brandreth’s 
Pills.” 

Poetry and Science !—in this age of rhythmical Latin 
grammars, who shall doubt their connection? Let us then 
patiently await the intellectual revolution hinted at above ; 
when the fiery steed of Perseus, tamed into universal sub- 
mission, shall be as “ free from all vice ”’ as the veriest hack- 
ney at Tattersal’s ; when the heights of Helicon and Pindus 
shall be equally accessible to all, every man his own poet, 
and the paths of science be indeed strewed with flowers. 

















~“nacreon Modernized.— The College Green. 
































ANACREON MODERNIZED. 


The dark earth drinks the falling rain, 
That by the trees is drank again ; 

The sea drinks down the mountain rills ; 
The sun im turn the ocean swills; 

And ail the flocks and herds, ’tis known, 
Drink of the limpid stream alone : 

Around us still from every quarter, 

Is heard the cry of water! water! 

If lovely nature then should think, 

Cold water such a lovely drink ; 

Why not the lord of nature, man? . 
Ye topers, answer if you can. w. 





THE COLLEGE GREEN. 
Tune—The Old Kirk Yard. 


© come, come with me to the college green, 

A wild merry crowd will be there I ween, 

Strange tales will be told, strange sights be seen, 
’Mid the laughing ones on the college green. 

O laugh there with them, they’re gay to-night; 

O shout there with them, the moon is bright, 

For their shouts will be stilled in the star light sheen, 
When the last one dies from the college green. 


The moon shines out on the old massive walls, 

Where the wild ones roamed through the darksome halls ; 

And ’twill shine as bright, when the walls are gone, 

And the wildest rest ‘neath the sculptured stone, 

O weep for them, the young and gay, 

O weep for their hopes all passing away ; 

For an early death is their fate, I ween, 

When they go to their rest from the college green. 
Puro. 





Melancholy is a fearful gift ; 
What is it but the telescope of truth 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 
And brings life near in utter darkness, 
Making the cold reality too real ? 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The appearance of the Monthly may be rather premature at this time, but 
we deem an apology unnecessary, as punctuality is a quality which recom- 
mends itself to the feelings of every une. But it may not be amiss to state, 
that as the 4th is approaching, and some of the students: may be desirous of 
visiting their friends, we thought it would be both more convenient for them, 
and politic in ourselves to issue it before, rather than after that day, lest, glow- 
ing with the jéy and excitement incident to its celebration, it should prove, 
(as is the case with all intellectual feasts) insipid to minds wholly given up to 
pleasures of another kind. The success which attended our first effort, and 
the satisfaction which it afforded, has served, we trust, as a stimulus to still 
greater exertion, and the fruits of which we hope will appear in the present 
number. The approbation of those whom we esteem competent critics, is all 
that youthful ambition can expect or demand, for their juvenile performances. 
But from this general approbation, we have heard, as was to be expected, some 
dissenting voices. Whether this is the result of a spirit of detraction, inhe- 
rent in some breasts, or wounded pride at the non-appearance of their pieces, 
in others, we shall not attempt to determine, but if of the former, we would 
only say that there is no remedy, and if of the latter, we would advise them 
to try again, and remember the homely adage that “ Labor vincit omnia.” 

Indeed the primary object of the Monthly was not so much to display the 
literary attainments of the students, as to afford a medium through which 
young writers might publish incognito, their first lucubrations to the world, 
and also serve at the same time, as an incentive to exertion in this department 
of literature. And whilst the pages of the Monthly are open to the produc- 
tion of all who may choose to contribute to them, and as partiality, nor any 
other bad motive, from our ignorance of the authors of the various pieces, can 
influence us in the selection of them, so we hope we shall hear no more com- 
plaints, either as to partiality or negligence. If any young writers, as is gene- 
rally the case, in the heat and ardour of their first essay towards composing, 
should entertain too fund a predilection for the first offspring of their cogita- 
tions, we would modestly remind them, that that period of their literary ca- 
reer is very apt to mistake the frothy effusions of youthful loquacity for the 
graceful flow of an easy style and manly sense—that the stirrings of weak- 
ness are too often mistook for the inspiration of genius. 

Since our last number, the lapse of time has once more brought about the 
jubilee of our national independence. With its return has also returned the 
usual demonstrations of joy and gladness. Had we room, it would net be an 
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unpleasing task to take a retrospect of the literary progress of our country 
and especially of our Institution, from the dawn of that glorious day to the 
present time. Old Nassau, founded as it was before that eventful period, and 
bearing the marks and ravages of that Vandal spirit which desolated alike the 
literary as well as the physical aspect of our country, still survives the triple 
league of time, war, and fire, and rears its head amid the scenes of its former 
glory—an object at once of revolutionary reminiscence and literary pilgrimage. 
Her halls still continue to be crowded with youths flocking from every section 
of our land, to listen to the teachings of wisdom and experience. Her pro- 
fessorships are still filled with men who admirably sustain the reputation for 
ability, for which they have been always remarkable. In fact, age, which ma- 
tures and also destroys the institutions of human structure, has had the con- 
trary effect upon her. Her progress, (for it is the progress of the mind) has 
not been retarded by any obstructions which accident or misfortune have 
thrown in her path, but she has surmounted or removed them all, and her 
glory has become the brighter and more enduring from the contact, that elici- 
ted her strength and resources. To increase and perpetuate this glory of our 
venerable Institution, is the object and design of the Monthly. How far it 
has contributed to this laudable end, we leave it to our readers to determine, 


DEATH OF THE HON. SAMUEL L, SOUTHARD. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Cliosophic Society of the College of New 


Jersey. 


The death of the Hon. Samvex L. Sovursanrp having been announced at a 
meeting of the Cliosophic Society of the College of New Jersey, held July Ist 
1842, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : , 

Resolved, That in the death of the Hon. Samvzt L. Sovrasann, this So- 
ciety is called to mourn the loss not only of one of her most distinguished 
members, but also of one devoted to her interests ; of which, on various occa- 
sions he,gave the most decisive evidence. 

Resolved, That while we depiore the death of one to whom we regard our- 
selves so deeply indebted, we feel more than ever called upon to emulate his 
virtues and to treasure up those counsels, which, at the request of this body, 
he with so much earnestness and eloquence addressed to the Literary Societies 
of our College. 

Resolved, That we tender this expression of our sympathy to the family of 
the deceased, and also forward to them a copy of the above resolutions. 
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Resolved, That the Society wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty 
days. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be published in the Princeton Whig 
the Newark Daily Advertiser, United States Gazette, and National Intelligen- 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The essay on the “Influence of Chivalry on Poetry,” signed C., came too 
late for insertion in the present number, but will appear in the next. 

* Lines,” signed Loxias, are under cunsideration. 

“ Lines to Mary—.” are also under consideration. 

The lines on the “ Last farewell,” were written, we presume, by some mel- 
ancholy Junior, who took his only chance for the Valedictory, by addressing 
it to the present Senior Class. It is utterly impossible to publish the whole. 
So pathetic and melancholy is the spirit they breathe, that the printer’s devil 
is so affected by their perusal, that his tears efface the impressions of the type 
as fast as they are made. But as his merit may be appreciated by the Faculty, 
and that we may render all the assistance in our power to his getting the Val- 
edictory of the class of ’43, we will insert a verse. 

“ Ere many weeks have past and gone we'll bid our last farewell 
To every place and every thing—aye, e’en the college bell : 

The college bell!—who loves its sound ? who deems it not a bore ? 
But still we'll bid i¢ too farewell—’t will trouble us no more. 

The piece on “ Rivalry” is fraught with very good ideas, and correct sen- 
timents, but they are stale. 

“The Recognition,” is rather too ethereal in its speculations, and better 
suited to the province of polemical theology. 

“ Our Government,” is under consideration. 

* Lines to A.J.” partake too much of the love they commemorate. 

“ Metaphors” are under consideration. 

The “ Chapter on Comets,” is also under consideration. 





We have received the last number of the “ Rutger’s Literary Miscellany,” 
and must concur, we suppose, in the opinions expressed of it in the various 
newspapers, of which its editors have quoted with such eclat. 














